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THE CONTEST FOR THE LAWS OF REFORM IN MEXICO 

In 1873 there was consummated in the City of Mexico the final 
act which marked the end of the long and bitter contest for the 
complete separation of the Church and State in that republic. The 
triumph of the Liberal party which championed that separation was 
really attained in 1861 ; but the tripartite intervention of France, 
England, and Spain, the Napoleonic-Maximilian regime, and the era 
of disorder which followed, had postponed the incorporation of the 
so-styled Laws of Reform as amendments to the federal Constitution 
as a part of the organic law until 1873. 1 

The same year marked the final act of the government in the 
enforcement of these laws. In 1861, on the re-establishment in the 
capital of the Liberal government under President Juarez, the sepa- 
ration of the Church and State was made effective, the Church prop- 
erty not used for parochial purposes was confiscated and sold, the 
monasteries were closed, the civil registration of births, marriages, 
and deaths, and the other provisions of the Laws of Reform went 
into operation. The only exception made was in allowing the Sis- 
ters of Charity to remain in the pursuit of their avocation of mercy ; 
but now that the laws had been incorporated into the Constitution, 
it was felt by the leaders of the Reform movement that consis- 
tency required that no exception should be made, and orders were 
issued to close the nunneries and require the Sisters to cease their 
monastic life. 

Soon after my arrival in the country my good offices were 
invoked, in the absence of a diplomatic representative of France (to 
which country most of the Sisters belonged), to act as their friend 
and interventor with the government in making their departure more 
easy. I was also brought into personal contact with many of the 
prominent participants on both sides in the contest which raged in 
the press, in the forum, and on the field of battle during the years 
preceding 1861, and I became deeply interested in the questions so 
hotly fought out and finally settled. It may be a matter of some 
interest, after the lapse of half a century and more, to recall some 
of the salient features of that contest, which had such an important 
influence on the destinies, not only of Mexico, but of all the coun- 
tries of Latin America. 

1 For the text of the amendments, see U. S. Foreign Relations, 1874, P- 7M- 
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The spirit which largely influenced the occupation and conquest of 
Mexico by the Spaniards was their devotion to the Church. The Cross 
was inscribed on their banners, and the conversion of the natives was 
carried out with pious zeal. Throughout the Spanish domination 
the Church and State were indissolubly bound together, and the 
Holy Catholic Church held universal sway over the hearts and con- 
sciences of all the people. When the independence was achieved 
and the Mexican nation was established, the same close relationship 
between the Church and State was continued. The Plan of Iguala, 
under which Iturbide declared the independence of Mexico, an- 
nounced that it was " animated by no other desire than to preserve 
the holy religion which we profess ", and it established as the first 
of the three solid bases of the new government " the Apostolic, 
Roman Catholic religion, without the tolerance of any other". 2 
From 1821 to 1857 through all the revolutions and many changes of 
government every national constitution contained a similar provision. 

The movement which brought about the separation of the Church 
and State and which so completely changed the social and political 
order of this devoted Catholic country, did not begin with a defi- 
nitely framed programme, but was an evolution of ideas developed 
in the long series of revolutions and violent changes of government 
which for so many years after its independence distracted the coun- 
try, and in which the clergy so often played an important part. The 
first step in the Reform or Liberal movement was taken in 1833. 

In that year Santa Anna for the first time in his checkered 
career became President of the Republic, and Valentin Gomez Farias 
Vice-President. The latter saw more clearly than any of his con- 
temporaries the needs of the nation and the obstructions to its pacifi- 
cation and advancement. He was a man of superior education, a 
diligent student of French history, of advanced liberal views, and 
had already participated prominently in public affairs as governor 
of his state and as a representative in the federal Congress. He had 
carefully noted the spirit of the clergy, their opposition to general 
education, and their attachment to a monarchical form of govern- 
ment, or whatever military dictatorship would protect them in their 
franchises and power. He saw that while they possessed a very 
large part of the property of the country they contributed little to 
its pecuniary support, and that the monasteries and orders were fast 
absorbing the capital and land of the people. 

Santa Anna spent much of his time at his country estate or was 
absent engaged in military campaigns against his rivals, and left the 

2 For the Plan of Iguala, see Alaman, Historic/ de Mejico, vol. V., app. vi., p. 9. 
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civil administration of affairs to the Vice-President. The latter pro- 
cured the passage by Congress of laws abolishing the compulsory 
payment of Church tithes and monastic vows, suppressing the privi- 
leged University and College of Saints, reforming the career and 
methods of public instruction, and otherwise restricting the power 
and influence of the clergy. 3 These measures at once created a 
storm of opposition throughout the country known by the party cry 
of "Religion and Privileges" (Religion y Fueros). A body of 
advanced Liberals, bold and far-sighted public men (known as El 
Partido Yorquino)* gathered around and supported Gomez Farias, 
but the storm of indignation was too strong to be overcome. Santa 
Anna was called back to the capital by the clergy, Gomez Farias was 
deposed, and the Congress which passed the odious laws was 
dissolved. 

These and the following years of Mexican history are a sad 
recital of revolutions, pronunciamientos, and conspiracies, of civil 
war, fratricidal strife, and bloody contests. As a statesman and 
historian of that country expresses it, " the mind is lost and the 
memory confounded with so many plans and pronunciamientos " ; 
or as another writer describes it, " every year a new ruler, every 
month a revolt." 5 

The war with the United States of 1846-1847 brought about the 
second attempt to restrain the influence of the clergy and force the 
Church, out of its great wealth, to contribute its fair share to the 
national defense. A strange coincidence marked this period. After 
repeated changes of government and various vicissitudes of power 
and defeat, Santa Anna was again at the head of the nation, and, 
although of utterly different political views, Gomez Farias was again 
his Vice-President, both having in the meantime and for different 
causes been driven into exile. A Mexican historian, commenting on 
such events, remarks : 

Everything is very possible in the civil wars. Men ascended to 
power, fought battles, were overthrown in campaigns, wasted their 
prestige, their revenues, and everything; were lost, made a journey to 
Europe and after a time returned, and again seized the government or 
were elevated to it by their partizans and perhaps by the very party 
which overthrew them. 

While Santa Anna was on his campaign against General Taylor, 

3 Alaman. Historic de Mejico, V. 861 ; Zaraacois, Historic de MSjico, vol. XII., 
ch. 1. 

4 Alaman, Historic de Mejico, V. 869. As to the influence of the Masonic 
order in Mexico, see ibid., V. 58. 

"Gustavo Baz, Vida de Benito Juarez, p. 38. 
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which resulted so disastrously at Buena Vista, Gomez Farias was 
left in charge of the executive power. In this capacity he was 
straining every nerve and resorting to every possible means to pro- 
vide resources with which to resist the northern invaders. Congress 
had authorized a loan of two million dollars, but it was impossible 
to effect it, and all classes were oppressed with the burden of extra- 
ordinary war taxation — all classes, with a single exception. The 
clergy or the Church had up to this time escaped taxation, notwith- 
standing the fact that it had immense capital invested and was the 
owner of real estate to the value of hundreds of millions of dollars, 
held in its own free right or in mortmain. Driven to bankruptcy 
and unable to support the army in the field or to send new levies to 
resist the American forces advancing under Taylor or besieging Vera 
Cruz under Scott, 8 after a long and animated debate, 7 Congress 
authorized the government to effect a loan of fifteen millions of 
dollars by the hypothecation of the Church mortmain and other 
property not used directly for religious purposes, and upon failure 
to effect a loan then to sell so much of said property as was neces- 
sary to raise the amount stated. 

The passage of this law at once set the entire body of the clergy 
and their political partizans at open war with the government. 
Excommunications were levied against Gomez Farias and all who 
should seek to execute the law, 8 and conspiracies were formed and 
movements to overthrow the existing authorities broke out all over 

6 In his letter to the clergy, appealing to them to contribute to the loan of two 
million dollars, the Secretary of Finance wrote : " It was no exaggeration to say 
that the government was without a single dollar to resist the enemy who with 
gigantic strides was advancing to the centre of the Republic." 

The Secretary of the Interior in his circular to the governors respecting the 
loan, said : " The government has found it necessary to choose between the 
imposition of forced loans, which under other circumstances would be repugnant 
to it, and the horrible spectacle of our army dead, not by the infamous invaders, 
but by hunger." Mexico a Traves de los Sighs, by Riva Palacio and others, IV. 
598. 

* The session of Congress for the final consideration of the bill began on 
January 7, 1847, and continued without intermission or recess till Sunday morn- 
ing, January 10, when at 10 o'clock the final vote was taken. The periodicals of 
the day give detailed accounts of this extraordinary session. At midnight, Janu- 
ary 9, after an uninterrupted sitting of about sixty hours, it is said the Chamber 
presented a solemn spectacle, feebly lighted, with the members many of them 
asleep in their chairs, and others standing about in groups, all exhausted with 
their long labors, struggling against their fatigue, and from time to time answer- 
ing to the roll-call. Ibid., IV. 602. 

8 The government encountered great embarrassment in the initial steps to give 
effect to the law. Rather than proclaim it, the first and second alcaldes of the 
capital resigned, but the third alcalde, Juan J. Baz, an intrepid Liberal, assumed 
the responsibility. For the text of the law, see ibid., IV. 603. 
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the Republic. A pronunciamiento was promulgated in the capital 
itself and for twenty-three days the revolution was carried on in the 
city ; the streets, barracks, and public buildings witnessed an artillery 
and musketry conflict; and riot, bloodshed, and fearful havoc 
reigned. Finally, the Clerical party triumphed, Gomez Farias was 
driven out of office, Santa Anna was recalled from his campaign, the 
odious law was repealed and the Church property was saved. This 
occurred at the very time that the Mexican army was fleeing from 
Taylor after the battle of Buena Vista and while Scott was bom- 
barding Vera Cruz. Such a scene is rarely witnessed in any coun- 
try, and it is best that I should allow a Mexican historian to comment 
upon these events: 

The foreign enemy had penetrated as far as the borders of San Luis 
and General Scott had appeared before the harbor of Vera Cruz with 
a formidable squadron. The country was in danger, and, it is sad to 
say, very few in those moments of supreme trial had the holy abnegation 
of heroism. The Vice-President and his adherents were seeking re- 
sources everywhere : Congress had authorized them to put into the field 
the national guards; but the clergy were conspiring meanwhile to save 
the fifteen millions of dollars in exchange for the ruin of the country, 
and those who had expended so much in stirring up revolts and in 
buying the consciences of the public officials — those whose coffers were 
overflowing with money and who could have accomplished everything 
by their influence and prestige, had for their dying country not a 
farthing nor a moment of pity, and the money which ought to have been 
used to defend the independence was spent in bribing the chiefs of the 
national guards who ought to have gone to the aid of Vera Cruz, block- 
aded by the foreign foe, and the monks, whose prayers ought to have 
been raised in behalf of the homeless families, the orphans, and the 
widows left by that terrible war, were engaged in embroidering robes 
for the subvertors of the public order, and there were cowards who 
employed the arms which the nation had entrusted to them for its 
defense in assassinating their brothers and filling the capital of the 
Republic with mourning. 

It is scarcely possible to make public those scenes ; the conscience 
rebels, the heart bleeds at the remembrance of these days of mourning 
and of shame. . . . Fifteen millions of dollars and desire for vengeance 
against the law weighed more in the minds of those men than the 
country, the public calamities, and the national honor. 9 

This severe judgment has come to be recognized by the great 
mass of intelligent Mexicans as not unjust or overdrawn. When it 
is remembered that this revolt was only one of several insurrections 
against the government which occurred during the war between the 
United States and Mexico, it is hardly to be wondered at that Gcn- 

" Baz, Vida de Benito Juarez, p. 46. 
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eral Scott could with only 10,000 men march into the valley of 
Mexico, capture the capital, and dictate terms of peace. 10 

The sad results of the American war were not destined to teach 
the country the necessity of peace and constitutional order whereby 
to recover its exhausted resources. Santa Anna, who before the 
close of that war had left the country with the execrations of almost 
the entire nation, had again returned to disturb the peace, once 
more to seize the reins of government, and establish a most tyran- 
nical dictatorship. But the cup of his iniquity was almost full, and 
the beginning of the end of Mexico's dreary journey on the road 
towards genuine republican independence was approaching. Its 
realization was still a long way off and the goal was only to be 
reached through even more terrible experiences of carnage and suf- 
fering than had just been witnessed, bad as they had been; but the 
Liberal party was beginning to realize what were the reforms neces- 
sary to enable the nation to enter upon the true path of constitutional 
and stable government, and were preparing to undertake the arduous 
task. 

An entire generation had passed since the country began its inde- 
pendent existence and it seemed to have been one constant succession 
of disorder and anarchy. But in spite of all this the nation had 
made some progress. Education was beginning to be disseminated 

10 For events of 1847, see Mexico a Travis, etc., vol. IV., bk. 11., ch. xv. ; 
Zamacois, Historia de Mcjico, vol. XII., ch. vn. 

Lucas Alaman was one of the first of Mexican statesmen, a man of much 
culture, endowed with a strong intellect, of aristocratic family, a zealous patriot 
of strong conservative tendencies, inclined to a monarchical government, of 
sincere piety and devotion to the Church. His Historia is one of the most classic 
productions of the Mexican nation. It ends just before the war with the United 
States, but the author lived through the turbulent scenes of that period and died 
in 1853, the year before the Liberal Plan of Ayutla was promulgated. The closing 
paragraph of his History, which I quote, gives his gloomy forecast of his country's 
future : 

" Mexico will be undoubtedly a prosperous country, because its natural re- 
sources are adapted to make it such, but it will not be for the races which now 
inhabit it. As it seemed destined that the peoples which settled it at different 
and remote times in the past should disappear from its surface, leaving scarcely 
a memory of their existence ; as, also, the nation which built the edifices of 
Palenque and the others in the peninsula of Yucatan which are so greatly 
admired has been destroyed, and no one knows what it was or how it disappeared ; 
as, also, the Toltecs perished at the hands of the barbarian tribes from the 
North, and there remains no trace of them save the pyramids of Cholula and 
Teotihuacan ; and as, finally, the ancient Mexicans fell under the power of the 
Spaniards ; ... so, in like manner the present inhabitants will be destroyed, and 
though they may not secure the compassion they deserve, yet at least there may 
be applied to the Mexican nation of our days the lines of a famous Latin poet 
[Lucan] who said of one of the most illustrious characters of Roman history 
[Pompey] : Stat magni nominis umbra'." Alaman, Hist. Me)., V. 954. 
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among the better classes. The participation of the people in govern- 
ment, imperfect as it had been, and even the terrible civil wars, had 
quickened their intelligence and elevated the masses somewhat from 
the degradation in which the Spanish rule had left them. The 
opening of the ports to commerce (closed under the viceroys), the 
introduction of foreign capital, and intercourse with the outside 
world, had awakened a spirit of inquiry and investigation and were 
enabling the more intelligent to compare their wretched condition of 
society and government with that of their more fortunate neighbor, 
the United States, and of Europe. These influences were giving 
increased strength to the Liberal party. It was apparent that a 
radical reform must be entered upon before the country could enjoy 
the genuine fruits of republican government. Up to this time little 
attention had been given to the education of the people, which the 
clergy maintained should be subject to their control. There had 
been no real freedom of the press. Personal rights and liberty, 
although usually guaranteed in the organic codes, were violated with 
impunity, and executions, imprisonments, and exile without even 
the forms of law were ordinary occurrences. The privileged classes 
had not been abolished, the clergy and the military enjoying special 
prerogatives and being exempt from the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
tribunals. Immigration was prohibited except to adherents of the 
Catholic faith. Religious toleration did not exist. The Church was 
possessed of a vast amount of capital and real estate, filled the land 
with its religious orders, and was exempt from taxation even on its 
secular property. Not content with these privileges, it insisted upon 
controlling the government, and all rulers who were not in accord 
with its purposes were soon driven from power. Under Santa 
Anna's last regime the military despotism, clerical domination, and 
outrages upon the rights of the citizen reached their culmination; 
and the moderate and radical parties united to overthrow the dictator 
and seek a thorough reform in the system of government. This 
movement, inaugurated in 1854, is called the revolution or Plan of 
Ayutla and had for its chief leader General Alvarez 11 of Guerrero, 
one of the patriots of the war of independence, a soldier of- Morelos 
who was the greatest military genius and one of the ablest and best 
of the revolutionary heroes. Next in prominence to Alvarez in this 
movement was General Ignacio Comonfort, who was destined to 
play an important role in the events to which it gave rise. The Plan 

11 For a sketch of Alvarez, see Rivera, Los Gobernantes de Mexico, II. 477 ; 
Mexico a Traves, etc., IV. 826 ; Dublan y Lozano, Legislation Mixicana, etc., 
IX. 310. 
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of Ayutla, 12 which is considered the formal beginning of the Reform 
movement, triumphed in 1855, and Santa Anna left the country 
never again to return except as a private citizen. General Alvarez 
was made provisional President and immediately issued a procla- 
mation for the election of delegates to a national congress, 13 as he 
expressed it, " for the purpose of reconstructing the nation, under 
the form of a popular representative democratic republic", which 
was the chief basis or provision of the Plan of Ayutla. 14 

As already stated the parties who had achieved the triumph over 
Santa Anna were composed of two elements, the moderate or con- 
servative and the radical republicans, and President Alvarez had 
called to his cabinet two representatives of each of these elements — 
Comonfort and Lafragua, Juarez and Ocampo. While the Consti- 
tutional Congress was being elected and constituted, two measures 
were agreed upon by the new government which indicated something 
of its spirit and were the first steps towards the realization of the 
principles of reform. The first was known as the Law Juarez, 15 
which abolished the privileges and exemptions of the clergy and 
military, suppressed the whole system of class legislation, and secured 
the equality of all citizens before the law. While the great mass of 
the nation were inclined to accept this as a wise and necessary 
measure, the clergy and the remnants of the regular army rose in 
rebellion at the old cry of " Religion y Fueros ", and a formidable 
revolution ensued ; but fortunately the government was able to sup- 
press it. 

12 For the text of the Plan of Ayutla, see Zarco, Historia del Congreso Estra- 
ordinario Constituyente de 1856 y 1&57, I. 12; as modified at Acapulco, p. 14. 

13 For the text of the proclamation, Zarco, ibid., I. 19. 

14 Soon after the new government was organized, the diplomatic corps pre- 
sented its felicitations to President Alvarez. A noticeable feature of this ceremony 
was the absence of the minister of the United States, General Gadsden, who 
asked for and was granted a separate audience, in which he expressed the sympathy 
of the United States for the new movement. A Mexican historian's comment was 
that his words " plainly showed that the United States was influenced by a spirit 
very different from that which animated the rest of the diplomatic corps respect- 
ing the interior policy of Mexico, as later events proved ". Mexico d Troves, etc., 
V. 78. 

15 For the text of Ley Juarez, see Zarco, Hist. Cong., I. 140. The discussion 
in the Constituent Congress follows, up to page 182, when the law was approved. 
The historian of the Congress, Sr. Zarco, in recording this action, writes : " Thus 
was approved, by an almost unanimous vote of the national representatives, the 
suppression of the privileges {Fueros), a reform their action upon which was 
looked forward to with anxiety, and which henceforth constitutes one of the 
bases of the future constitution." Mexico a Traves, etc., V. 131 ; Baz, Vida de 
Juarez, p. 94; Zamacois, Historia de Mejico, XIV. 127. 
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The second of these measures was known as the Law Lerdo, 16 
also taking the name of its author, one of the most able and popular 
of the radical leaders of that day and brother of the distinguished 
statesman who succeeded Juarez to the presidency in 1872. This 
law provided for the compulsory sale by the Church of its lands to 
such of the tenants as could purchase or to other persons, the pro- 
ceeds, less a government tax of five per cent., to be invested by the 
Church on perpetual mortgage for its own uses. It was not a con- 
fiscation, its object being to secure a greater number of landed pro- 
prietors and modify the clerical influence in civil affairs. It was 
shorn of much of the force designed by its author, on account of the 
conservative influence and timidity of the compromise government, 
and was regarded by the radicals as only a half-way measure, but it 
was sufficient to again arouse the clergy, who hurled excommunica- 
tions against all who enforced the law and purchasers under it. By 
their instigation a fierce discord was stirred up within the adminis- 
tration, and a new rebellion broke out, but was put down. But 
these disorders and the bitter dissensions within the government 
circles led to the resignation of President Alvarez ; 17 he was a sturdy 
old patriot, but at his advanced age he could no longer endure the 
harassing cares of office and he transferred the power to General 
Comonfort, who was more acceptable to the Conservative and Cler- 
ical parties. 

Meanwhile the Congress to frame a new constitution upon the 
basis of " a popular representative democratic republic " had assem- 
bled in 1856 and was found to be composed in the majority of radi- 
cal or Reform republicans, but embraced among its members some 
able representatives of the Conservative party. It was organized 
by the election of Gomez Farias as its President, the first apostle of 
the Reform movement, who in his old age and as the last and 
crowning act of his stormy life was to sign this great charter of 

" For the text of Ley Lerdo, Zarco, Hist. Cong., I. 597 ; for the discussion in 
Congress, ibid., I. 597-615; for its effects, Mexico 6 Traves, etc., V. 150-153; 
Rivera, Historia de Jalapa y las Revoluciones, etc., IV. 665 ; Zamacois, Hist. 
Mej., XIV. 299 ; Baz, Vida de Juarez, p. 103 ; a temperate letter of the Arch- 
bishop of Mexico to the President, opposing the law, Garza y Ballesteros, Ldsaro 
de la Contestaciones, pp. 3-54. 

17 On his way to his mountain home in Guerrero, after his resignation, he 
wrote a private letter to a friend vindicating his conduct as president, which a 
historian of the period describes as " beautiful words, which deserve preservation 
in history ". He wrote : " Poor I entered the presidency and poor I leave it ; but 
with the satisfaction that public censure does not weigh upon me, because, devoted 
from my earliest years to personal labor, I knew how to handle the plough in 
order to maintain my family, without the need of public posts, where others 
enrich themselves through the abuse of the fatherless and by oppression." 
Mexico a Traves, etc., V. 90. 
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Mexican rights and liberty. He died the following year at the age 
of seventy-seven. At his death the artisan and working classes, the 
students of the colleges, and the Liberal party, flocked en masse to 
do honor to his memory, but the clergy never forgave his work for 
the Liberal cause and refused him Christian burial. All the ceme- 
teries were closed against his lifeless body and his friends were 
compelled to bury him in the garden of his own country-house in 
the suburbs of the city. Even in my day in Mexico he was held up 
to the execration of the " faithful " and they believed that his 
unquiet spirit still haunted his old homestead. 

After long and animated discussions the Constitution was 
adopted and promulgated as the organic law of the land. 18 It did 
not prove to be wholly acceptable to either the Conservative or the 
Liberal party, as it was far too radical for the former and fell short 
of the desires of the latter, but it was the most perfect instrument 
that had ever been framed in Mexico, however serious may have 
been its defects or omissions, and it struck at the roots of many 
of the causes which had brought so much evil upon the country in 
the past generation. It provided for free education, complete free- 
dom of speech and the press and of assemblies of the people; the 
territory of the Republic was made free and open to all; slavery 
was prohibited and all slaves reaching its soil became free men, 
despite its slaveholding northern neighbor; special laws and tribu- 
nals, all privileges and exceptional rights of individuals, classes or 
corporations were abolished ; personal freedom from arrest or moles- 
tation except upon legal writ and competent authority was guaran- 
teed; the laws recognized no religious vows or obligations; and in 
general the bill of rights and fundamental principles were in har- 
mony with the liberal spirit of the age. The division and powers 
of the three branches of government were similar to those in the 
United States. Its most serious defect was that it did not speci- 
fically recognize the freedom of worship or the equality of all 
creeds. Such a clause was proposed and stoutly advocated by the 
Liberal party, but the Conservative and Clerical influence, coupled 
with the timidity of President Comonfort, was sufficient to prevent 
its adoption ; 19 and the Church was left intact in its possessions and 

18 For the text of the Constitution, Zarco, Hist. Cong., II. 993. The author of 
this valuable work, Francisco Zarco, was a member of the Congress, and after- 
wards active in the Liberal cause. At his death in i860 Congress decreed honors 
to his memory. Dublan y Lozano, Legislation Mexicana, X. 776 ; Gallardo, La 
Constitution de 1&57, a small volume, but useful as supplying an index, omitted 
by Zarco. 

19 The debate on this question in the Congress was of a most animated and 
able character. The advocates of liberty of worship protested their belief in the 
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religious orders. It was a great step in advance, however, that the 
Catholic Church was not recognized in the Constitution as the sole 
religion of the country, as had been the case in all previous organic 
enactments. Its silence on this subject and the Liberal bill of rights 
already enumerated were sufficient to secure for it the undying 
hostility of the Church and the Conservative party. 

In accordance with the provisions of the new Constitution a 
popular election was held for the federal executive, legislative, and 
judicial officers. 20 Comonfort was chosen President and Benito 
Juarez Chief Justice of the Supreme Court and ex officio Vice- 
President of the Republic. The Congress proved to be largely made 
up of Liberals. The awakened spirit of reform and the influences 
already alluded to had brought upon the political arena a galaxy 
of new but able and intelligent men who in the Constitutional Con- 
vention and in this Congress reflected honor upon their country and 
on free principles everywhere, and were in the approaching con- 
test destined to exert a decisive influence upon the fortunes of the 
nation. The new Constitution went into effect on September 16, 
1857, and the President entered upon his duties under it on Decem- 
ber 1. But in the meantime this instrument had been the subject of 
the most bitter and animated controversy in the capital and through- 
out the country. The entire Reactionary and Conservative ele- 
ments declared themselves in open hostility, maintaining that it was 
unjust and impious in its provisions and was not adapted to the 
existing state of society ; while the Liberals, on the other hand, stren- 
uously contended for its thorough enforcement, insisting that repub- 
lican institutions could only be enjoyed through the exercise of its 
principles, and that there would be no peace or safety for the 
Republic without such a code. The press was in full enjoyment of 
liberty of discussion and the controversy was carried on with the 
greatest vigor and acrimony. The clergy were most active in 
directing the Reactionary forces and the Archbishop of Mexico 
announced that all who took the oath to support the Constitution 
would be visited with excommunication. 21 President Comonfort 

tenets of the Catholic religion and their personal devotion to the Church. For 
details of the discussion and action of Congress, Zarco, Hist. Cong., I. 771-876 ; 
II. 5-96. For comments of historians, Mexico a Troves, etc., V. 163-171 ; Zama- 
cois, Hist. Mi]., XIV. 322-336. There are to-day four surviving members of the 
Constitutional Congress: Ignacio Mariscal and Justino Fernandez, members of 
the cabinet of President Diaz, Felix Romero, justice of the Supreme Court, and 
Benito Gomez Farias. 

20 For the text of the Electoral Law, Zarco, Hist. Cong., II. 1017. 

21 Mexico & Traves, etc., V. 228. The Mexican government since the inde- 
pendence had maintained a diplomatic representative at the Vatican in Rome. 
President Comonfort, himself a devout Catholic, sent a plenipotentiary to Rome 
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was greatly embarrassed in setting the machinery of government in 
motion on account of the large number of officials who refused to 
take the oath as required by that instrument, and he became alarmed 
at the formidable opposition. 22 Although as commander of the army 
he had put down the revolts occasioned by the Law Juarez and Law 
Lerdo, he had never given his hearty support to either of these 
measures. He was one of the moderate republican party and had, 
as far as he dared, obstructed the work of the Liberals in the Con- 
stitutional Congress. It was a great mistake for the Liberals to 
have allowed him to be intrusted as President with the important 
task of inaugurating the new organic code, as they might have 
prevented his election; but, as he had rendered important services 
in the revolution of Ayutla, enjoyed great prestige as a military 
leader, and had so successfully resisted the pronunciamientos 
against the reform, it was considered best in the divided state of 
public sentiment to allow him, as a moderate republican, to take the 
lead, trusting to Juarez in the second post and the radical Con- 
gress to control his conduct. It was not thought possible that he 
could enter into a conspiracy to betray and overthrow the Constitu- 
tion. But this was the guilty act which history has recorded against 
him. Although a brave soldier, in politics he was a man of great 
timidity and irresolution. He was a patriot honestly desiring to serve 
his country, and was opposed to the political machinations of the 
Clericals; but at the same time he feared that the extreme tenden- 
cies of the Liberals might bring the nation into new troubles. He 
had been made to believe that the new Constitution was Utopian and 
far in advance of the Mexican people, who, it was alleged, were not 
prepared for such complete self-government. He maintained that 
it was an obstacle in the way of the very government which it had 
created; and he fancied that he had won over the leading Liberals 
to his views. Whereupon he proposed to Congress that it should 
undergo important modifications; but that body was unwilling to 
commit such an act of self-stultification. However dark has been 
the record of the political history of Mexico, it is but just to note 
that very rarely has a congress elected by popular vote proven false 
to the trust confided to it. Dictators and usurpers have not found 

to seek to bring about an understanding with the Church. He held a number of 
conferences with Cardinal Autonelli, but was refused an audience by the pope. 
The latter in an allocution respecting Mexican affairs denounced the acts of the 
government, approved of the conduct of the archbishop and clergy, and praised 
the Mexican people for their fidelity to their religion and the Church. For the 
text of the allocution, see Mexico a Traves, etc., V. 225. 

22 For troubles in enforcing the oath to the Constitution, ibid., vol. V., bk. 1., 
ch. xii.; Zamacois, Hist. Mej., XIV. 512; Rivera, Gob. de MSx., II. 521-523. 
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the chosen representatives of the people their stipple tools, and 
more than one such congress has been dispersed by military chiefs 
at the point of the bayonet. 

Very soon it was discovered that Comonfort had come to an 
understanding with the Clerical party to dissolve Congress and over- 
throw the Constitution, and on December 17, 1857, ^ le verv month 
in which he had taken the solemn oath to support and enforce that 
instrument, General Zuloaga, with his knowledge, issued at Tacu- 
baya his pronunciamiento, seized and imprisoned Vice-President 
Juarez and the President of Congress, declared that body dissolved 
and the Constitution of 1857 annulled; and Comonfort was con- 
tinued at the head of the government. 23 

The latter accepted the revolution and the Plan of Tacubaya, 
and for a short time he sought to carry the new projects into execu- 
tion. In conformity with the Plan a council of state 24 was formed 
but it became apparent that he was not trusted by his new partizans, 
and a military movement was set on foot to force him from the 
presidency. This he resisted, and for weeks the capital was in 
turmoil, which soon broke into open hostilities, and for days the 
streets and public buildings were the scene of battle, carnage, and 
anarchy. The people fled from their homes, the streets were barri- 
caded, the nights were illuminated with the flash of musketry and 
the bursting of bombs, the groans of the wounded and dying were 
heard on every hand and havoc reigned supreme. It was charged 
that during this contest the monks were seen mixing with and 
encouraging the troops of the Reactionary party and that the Church 
treasury furnished the funds to carry on the revolt; and the arch- 
bishop announced that all who swore to the Plan of Tacubaya would 
be released from the excommunication pronounced against those who 
had sworn to the Constitution. 25 

Too late Comonfort repented of his error and sought to turn 
upon his steps. After it became plain to him that Zuloaga was act- 
ing wholly in the interest of the Church party, he threw himself 
into the arms of the Liberals, caused Juarez to be released from 
imprisonment, and offered to transfer to him the reins of govern- 

23 For the text of the Plan of Tacubaya, Mexico a Travis, etc., V. 267. 

24 Comonfort published a manifesto giving his reason for accepting the Plan 
of Tacubaya. Baz, Vida de Juarez, p. 123. For his address to the Council of 
State, ibid., p. 126. For the protest of Congress against its dissolution, ibid., 
p. 120. 

25 For the text of the archbishop's announcement, see Mexico a Travis, etc., 
IV. 273. For events attending the Plan of Tacubaya, see ibid., vol. V., bk. 11. , 
ch. xv. ; Zamacois, Hist. Mcj., vol. XIV., chs. xi. and xn. ; Portilla, Mixico en 
1856 y 57 ; Rivera, Gob. de Mix., II. 533 ; Dublan y Lozano, Leg. Mex., VIII. 654. 
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ment ; but it was then impossible to repair the mischief he had done, 
as Zuloaga was already completely established in power. 

By the bad faith of President Comonfort the Liberal government 
had been broken up and the Reactionary or Church party under 
Zuloaga was in complete possession of the capital. 28 Jaurez escaped 
to Guanajuato and, in conformity with the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, the President by his own act having vacated his office, he 
assumed the executive functions and reorganized the government as 
far as he was able by appointing a new ministry and taking such 
measures as were possible to re-establish the legitimate and constitu- 
tional authority. The majority of the state governments recog- 
nized Juarez as the legal chief magistrate of the Republic and a host 
of able and patriotic statesmen and soldiers rallied to his support 27 — 
men like Ocampo, Doblado, Prieto, Baz, Ruiz, Fuente, Degollado, 
Lerdo, and a long list of Liberal leaders, who were ready to pledge 
their lives to the principles which they had promulgated in the new 
Constitution. 

The conduct of Comonfort had placed the Church party in con- 
trol of the federal army and all its military resources. Under the 
command of Osollo and Miramon, two skilful and energetic officers, 
the army was at once put into the field and marched with great 

20 Zuloaga was declared president, and he was recognized as such by the 
diplomatic corps, including the American minister, but the latter soon after 
withdrew his recognition and demanded his passports. President Buchanan dis- 
cusses these events in his annual message of December 6, 1858, Messages and 
Letters of the Presidents, V. 512. President Zuloaga communicated to the pope, 
in a personal letter, the triumph of the Church party. The pope, in response, 
expressed the highest satisfaction at the event and the suppression of the laws 
which had kept the Church of Mexico in such great affliction. For text of this 
correspondence, Mexico a Traves, etc., V. 281. 

2T Benito Juarez, who is to be regarded in history as one of the first of Mexican 
statesmen and patriots, was born in a mountain village of the state of Oaxaca, in 
1806, of poor but respectable parents of the pure Zapotecan Indian race. Up to 
the age of twelve he lived in his mountain valley, isolated from the outside world 
and unaffected by its civilizing influences. At that age he became restless at his 
confined life, and wandered off to the city of Oaxaca, the capital of the state. 
Here by good fortune he became a servant to a lay-brother of the Franciscan 
Order, who detected his bright intellect, and dedicated him to the service of the 
Church. In his twentieth year he began the theological course which was to fit 
him for the ministry, just after the empire of Iturbide had been overthrown and 
the republican government fairly established. It was a time of intellectual and 
liberal awakening, and young Juarez decided that his future was not to be in the 
service of the Church. He gave up his clerical studies and chose the profession 
of the law, in which he soon attained a creditable position. He was early called 
into the service of the state as a member of the legislature, civil judge, governor, 
and member of the federal Congress. He was banished by Santa Anna, and after 
passing a period of exile in the United States he returned to take part in the 
revolution of Ayutla and thenceforth to the end of his life he became the chief 
leader in the Reform movement. 

AM. HIST. REV. , VOL. XV. — 36 
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promptness to attack the gathering but unorganized Liberal troops. 
In less than a month they had defeated and scattered all the forces 
which could make any opposition. Juarez and his cabinet were 
driven from Guanajuato to Guadalajara and thence, hotly pursued 
by the enemy, to the Pacific port of Manzanillo. Once had he been 
captured by his pursuers and placed in charge of a platoon of sol- 
diers to be shot, and at another time surrounded by them and in 
great peril of his life, but his imperturbable spirit and cool courage 
showed that he was as undismayed in the strife of battle as he had 
proven to be in the heat of the political contests. The Reactionary 
forces having scattered all opposition and occupied the chief cities 
and states of the interior of the country, Juarez and his ministers 
had to find safety on board an American packet-steamer; but he 
did not abandon the cause which for the moment appeared lost. 
The important city and port of Vera Cruz in the Gulf of Mexico 
still held out in favor of the Liberal cause under the lead of its 
governor, Zamora; and to that city the President and his cabinet 
repaired with all possible speed, being compelled to make the long 
journey via Panama, Havana, and New Orleans. 

When he reached Vera Cruz on May 4, 1858, everything looked 
hopeless for his cause. In the intervening four months since he had 
been driven from the capital, the Church party had not only pos- 
sessed itself of the machinery of government, but had destroyed all 
organized opposition with the exception of Vera Cruz and some of 
the more unimportant points, and was, owing to its energetic mili- 
tary movements, supreme throughout the country. After having 
passed through various changes the executive power in the capital 
was placed in the hands of General Miramon, an able and daring 
soldier. He had at his command a well-organized army flushed 
with its recent victories, the aid of a body of able statesmen, repre- 
sentatives of the Conservative element, who feared the radical ten- 
dencies of the Liberal party, and the hearty support and pecuniary 
assistance of the Church, 28 which felt that its vast property interests 
and its existence as a political power were at stake in the contest. 
The new regime appeared firmly established in power. It seemed 
as if the Reform movement inaugurated at Ayutla had come to 
naught, that the new Constitution and its liberal principles had been 
strangled at their very birth, and that Mexico had given itself over 
to the Reactionary party and clerical domination. 

But Juarez was not disheartened. Though shut up in Vera Cruz 

28 El Libro de Adas of the cathedral chapter of Mexico shows that large 
sums of money were furnished out of the Church revenues to the Conservative 
government. 
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he felt that he was sustaining a great movement and that the liberal 
and progressive element of the country would soon rally to his sup- 
port. He maintained that the Constitution of 1857 and the govern- 
ment organized under it was the only legally expressed will of the 
Mexican nation and that they could not be destroyed by conspiracy 
and mere force, temporarily installed. The very morning after his 
arrival at Vera Cruz, he set up his government, and the chief of 
his ministry by his direction issued a circular announcing the fact 
and encouraging the Liberals to continue the struggle for the tri- 
umph of the principles contained in the fundamental code, and 
assuring them that the members of his government would spare 
no efforts or personal sacrifices to that end and that no new diffi- 
culties would shake their resolution. 29 

The party was not slow in responding to the appeal. Before 
leaving Manzanillo the President had appointed Degollado Minis- 
ter of War and had given him full powers to continue the contest 
in the northern and western states. Although the Reactionary army 
had, as stated, driven all organized opposition from the field, it was 
not numerous enough to garrison all the cities, and the moment it 
was withdrawn from any one of them the Liberals rose in arms 
and began to reorganize their forces, so that very soon all over 
the country were being gathered the elements of a new army. It 
became evident that the nation was entering upon a struggle which 
would test the strength of the opposing parties. Thus was brought 
face to face the advocates of the Constitution and the supporters 
of the Church — the principles of liberal representative republicanism 
against class privileges and clerical control of political affairs. The 
contest is known in Mexican history as " the War of the Reform ", 
and the combatants took the party names of the Constitution and 
the Church. It continued for three years and was waged on both 
sides with the most relentless bitterness and cruelty. Never before 
in all its bloody history had the country been so stirred up or wit- 
nessed such scenes of carnage. It pervaded every section and all 
classes of society, and there was hardly a village or neighborhood 
in the whole republic that was not made the theatre of some con- 
flict or had not its story of violence and disorder. 

I have already stated that the Constitution with all its liberal and 
progressive principles had not satisfied the desires of the radical 
republicans. Through the influence of President Comonfort the 
Church had not been attacked in its most valued interests. Class 
privileges had been abolished and free education and liberty of 

29 For the text of the circular, see Baz, Vida de Juarez, p. 141. 
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speech and of the press had been declared; but there had been no 
formal dissolution of the ties between Church and State, freedom 
of worship had been voted down in the Constitutional Congress 
and. most of all, the property of the Church had not been confiscated 
and the monasteries and religious establishments had not been 
closed. But now that the Church had appealed the controversy from 
the arena of political strife and debate to the issue of the sword, 
had overthrown the Constitution by conspiracy and had driven the 
legal government out of the capital at the point of the bayonet, the 
Liberal party felt that the era of compromise had passed and that 
all the questions heretofore unsettled should be decided by the arbit- 
rament of arms. Eighteen months had passed and the Clerical party 
still maintained the warfare with unrelenting bitterness and energy, 
when the Liberal government, after mature deliberation, decided to 
make the issue a full and sweeping one and to take from the Church 
its power thereafter to obstruct the enforcement of the Constitution 
and its enlightened principles ; and on July 12, 1859, a proclamation 
to the nation, signed by President Juarez and his ministers, was 
issued at Vera Cruz, announcing the memorable Laws of Reform, 30 
which may be briefly enumerated as follows: 

1. Complete separation and independence of the Church and State. 

2. The suppression of the monasteries and religious communities. 

3. Confiscation to the use of the nation of the Church lands and estates. 

These measures of reform it was proposed to carry out upon 
the triumph of the Constitutional government and the suppression 
of the rebellion. In the same proclamation a programme of the 
policy to be followed to meet the wants of the nation is set forth; 
and it constitutes the most able and comprehensive state paper ever 
issued in Mexico. It is bold and statesmanlike, in that it strikes at 
the very root of the evils which afflicted the country, without tem- 
porizing or compromises. It was a proclamation of death and 
destruction to the dearest privileges and customs of the opposing 
party. President Lincoln's Proclamation of Emancipation in our 
Civil War did not more fully attack the spirit and cause of the 
rebellion than did that Proclamation of Reform, nor was the former 
issued under such dark and gloomy circumstances; and great and 
glorious as was that act, it was not so courageous and daring as 
that of Juarez in 1859. 

This important document was followed by a Circular addressed 
to the governors of the states, 31 giving the reasons which had in- 

•"" For the text of the proclamation, Baz, Vida de Juarez, p. 150: Zamacois, 
Hist. Mcj.. V. 909. 

31 For the text of the circular, see Baz, Vida de Juarez, p. 172. 
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fluenced the President to promulgate these reforms, which were 
considered necessary to secure the triumph of enlightened republi- 
can principles, the stability of the Constitutional government, and 
the peace and prosperity of society. The first and great reason is 
given in the following historical facts which I quote from the 
Circular : 

Thirty-eight years ago the heroic effort of our liberators broke for- 
ever the opprobrious chain which bound us to the throne of Charles 
V.; and if we carefully trace the sad pages of our history in this long 
period, we cannot point to a single event in the continuous and mournful 
struggle which right and justice sustained against force and violence, 
which is not marked with characters of blood, written by the hand of 
the Mexican clergy. These, taking advantage of their influence over 
the conscience, misappropriated the gifts dedicated to worship and the 
relief of the poor, and with them purchasing treachery and treason, in 
the first instance disturbed the foundations of our society at its very 
birth in 1822, and sealed with blood the conquest of their privileges and 
predominating influence. 

The Circular then proceeds to establish this assertion with an 
array of historical facts, showing that by their influence over the 
conscience, their control of political affairs, and their vast property 
and moneyed power they had overthrown every government which 
had sought to secure to the people the genuine fruits of republican 
independence and free and enlightened political principles.'" In 
this connection it is to be borne in mind that the Church was esti- 
mated to be the owner of one-third of the entire productive wealth 
of the nation. In the Federal District, the centre of its political 
power, it is said to have held one-half of the real estate, and besides 
this it possessed a large cash capital which it loaned out upon mort- 
gage or other security, and was in effect the great banking institu- 
tion of the country. 33 Its annual resources far exceeded those of the 
government, and as the latter was, owing to the constant civil wars, 
almost always on the verge of bankruptcy, it can readily be under- 

33 Following this action President Juarez took the final step to make complete 
the separation of the Church and State by directing the closing of the Mexican 
Legation at the Vatican. In the letter of the Secretary of Foreign Affairs to 
the Mexican representative in Rome, he wrote: " Article in. of the law of July 12 
last having provided that there shall be perfect independence between the affairs 
of state and those which are purely ecclesiastical, at the same time that it 
imposed upon the government the duty of limiting itself to protect with its 
authority the exercise of public worship of the Catholic religion, the same as any 
other, and His Excellency, the President, proposing not to intervene in any way 
in the spiritual affairs of the Church, he has deemed it proper that the Republic 
should be relieved from maintaining a legation near the Holy See." For the 
text of the letter, see Mexico a T raves, etc., V. 381. 

33 Waddy Thompson, Recollections of Mexico, p. 41 ; Lester, The Mexican 
Republic, p. 18. 
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stood what a power the Church was in political affairs, by its mere 
property and moneyed influence alone, which it never scrupled to 
use, without counting its great influence over a superstitious and 
ignorant people. 

The proclamation of the Laws of Reform made the Church 
party even more hostile and determined, if that were possible, than 
before, and the contest was waged throughout the country with re- 
doubled vigor but with varying fortunes. 34 Twice did the Consti- 
tutional army march up to the very gates of the City of Mexico, and 
in April, 1859, it seemed as if the conflict was about to be ended with 
its victorious entrance, but it suffered an overwhelming defeat by 
Miramon at Tacubaya, in the suburbs, followed by a most shameful 
butchery; and again for a time the Church party recovered its lost 
ground. Twice was the President and cabinet besieged in Vera 
Cruz and took refuge in the Castle of San Juan de Uloa. Added 
to the internal strife Juarez was embarrassed by threatened foreign 
intervention. The Spanish, French, and English governments sent 
their ships of war to Vera Cruz to watch the contest and their 
diplomatic representatives were active in seeking to bring about a 
compromise, and even succeeded in inducing General Degollado, 
the commander of the Constitutional army, to agree to a truce and 
a submission of the questions at issue to the decision of the foreign 
representatives; but Juarez at once rejected the proposition and 
removed Degollado from command for having transgressed his 
powers. He was unalterably opposed to any compromise or trans- 
action with the enemy. He maintained that the only way to peace 
was for his opponents to recognize the Constitutional government 
and lay down their arms. He announced his position in the follow- 
ing words, and in the next eight years he had frequent occasion to 
repeat them : 

I am not the chief of a party; I am the legal representative of the 
nation ; from the moment I transgress legality my powers cease, my 
mission ends. I cannot, I do not wish, neither ought I, to make any 
compromise, for from that instant my constituents would reject me, 
because I have sworn to maintain the Constitution, and I maintain it 
with the full approval of public opinion. When that shall change, I 
will be the first to respect its sovereign will. 35 

In the midst of all this gloom, with the whole country plunged 
in the horrors of civil war and the nations of Europe giving encour- 
agement to the insurgents and embarrassing the legal government 

31 For the reply of the archbishop to decrees confiscating Church property, 
see Zaraacois, Hist. Mej., XV. 881, 895. 
35 Baz, Vida de Juarez, p. 143. 
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with offers of mediation and compromise at the very time that Mira- 
mon was bombarding Vera Cruz, the only expression of sympathy 
came from the United States. The government of the United 
States, after having sent a special agent to Mexico to investigate 
the situation of the country and the contending parties, determined 
to recognize Juarez as the legitimate head of the Mexican Republic 
and sent its accredited minister plenipotentiary to Vera Cruz. A 
writer of that day, in giving an account of the reception by Presi- 
dent Juarez of the American minister, Hon. Robert M. McLane, 
says: 

The scene was in the highest degree solemn and impressive. . . . 
By an extraordinary series of events this pure Indian, now a man of 
education and accomplishments, having risen from mysterious depths, 
is found at the head of the nation in its last struggle for liberty and 
happiness. This Indian President of disturbed Mexico — he who repre- 
sents the past as well as the present — in behalf of a wretched remnant 
of a people of unknown antiquity, which the despotism of ages has not 
crushed out of existence, cries out to the youngest, freshest, and most 
powerful free government on earth for sympathy and support. The 
representative of that free government responds in the name of 
Christianity and humanity, and acknowledges before all the world the 
right of this down-trodden and despised people to possess and enjoy 
that priceless boon to man — civil and religious liberty. 86 

But the country was being exhausted by this fratricidal strife 
and there must needs come an end to the contest. The indomitable 
constancy and unflinching faith of Juarez were to have their reward. 
The proclamation of the Laws of Reform, while it exasperated the 
Reactionists, had given new life to the Constitutional party, who 
saw in it the resolution of their government to make no compromise 
with treason and no terms with the Church, except the complete 
surrender of its temporal power and its opposition to free principles. 
The renewed courage of the Liberals and the wasting energies and 
resources of the revolutionists was shown in the decisive battle of 
Calpulalpam on December 22, i860, when Miramon was completely 
overthrown and the capital was abandoned to the peaceful occupa- 
tion of the Constitutional forces under General Gonzalez Ortega. 
The whole country after this decisive battle hastened to acknowledge 
the Constitutional government and on January 10, 1861, Juarez 

*" Dunbar, Mexican Papers, p. 7. For text of addresses exchanged between 
Minister McLane and President Juarez, see Zamacois, Hist. Mej., XV. 849. 
The conduct of the United States and the state of affairs in Mexico during this 
period were discussed at length by President Buchanan in his annual messages of 
1859 and i860, Messages and Letters of the Presidents, V. 563, 644. 
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re-entered the City of Mexico, just three years from the time he had 
been driven out by the Church party. 37 

It would seem that nothing now remained to be done but to recon- 
struct by the peaceful methods of civil administration the various 
departments of government, to put in practice the Liberal principles 
which had triumphed, and to carry out the Laws of Reform. Upon 
this work Juarez and his government entered with zeal, but its final 
consummation had to be postponed because of the European inter- 
vention. The contest had been decided so far as the Mexican people 
could determine it, but the attempt to establish a Latin empire in 
America, supported by French armies and the sympathetic aid of 
the pope and the Catholic countries of Europe, Austria, and Belgium, 
had first to be overcome. 

More than half a century has passed since the separation of the 
Church and State in Mexico was finally effected. Its results have 
been two-fold. First, the forebodings of the Church party have not 
been realized. Relieved by enforced abstention from political affairs, 
the clergy are more efficient in ecclesiastic affairs than ever. The 
Church is more vigorous to-day than before the Plan of Ayutla. 
The Catholic religion continues to be strongly entrenched in the 
hearts of the people. Protestantism has made comparatively little 
progress. No public man of any prominence favors a return to the 
old regime. Second, the action of Mexico has influenced all the 
countries of Latin America. When the Constitution of 1857 was 
promulgated, in these nations almost without exception the Catholic 
was the state religion, and none others were tolerated. To-day, with 
few exceptions, the governments are entirely separated from the 
Church, and religious freedom prevails. 

John W. Foster. 

31 For the proclamation of Juarez to the nation, January 10, 1861, see Mexico 
a Travis, etc., XV. 447. 

The citations which have been made in this article have been mainly to two 
authorities. Mexico d Troves de los Sighs is a large quarto work of five volumes, 
and is especially full for the period here treated. It was written in collaboration 
by Vicente Riva Palacio, a scholar and statesman of rare merit, and five of the 
most distinguished public men and writers of Mexico. They wrote from the 
standpoint of the Liberal party. Historia de Mejico, by Niceto de Zamacois, is an 
octavo work of twenty volumes, and the most complete history of the Republic yet 
published. It treats the period under review from the Conservative standpoint. 

There is a great variety and volume of publications on the history of the 
Republic, especially for the period after the Plan of Ayutla. In addition to the 
citations made in this article, long bibliographical lists will be found in H. H. 
Bancroft's History of Mexico, V. 550, 808. A partial list is appended to Noll's 
From Empire to Republic, p. 313. La Constitucion de 1857 y las Leyes dc Rc- 
forma, by R. C. Granados, written in 1906 on the centennial of the birth of 
Juarez, a monograph of 133 pages, is an excellent treatise on the subject. 



